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Vor. XXIV.) BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 15, 1845. [No. 16 
WA SY FLNGIG AWD PA TRIMUE Re ' place separately the turf, the second quality of soil, ure than any other cause. If the stocks are reared 
ee - ‘and the subsoil clay—-the latter to be spread or at home, they should be taken up and replanted the 
FORMING AN APPLE ORCHARD. carted off. The second quality should then he re- same day.—Read before the Winchcombe’s Farmers’ 
turned into the holes, the turf chopped fine and Club, by J. J. Peacey. 
leveled on it, and it will then be fit for the recep- | os ' 
tion of the roots of the tree—about a wheelbarrow | THE HUSBANDMAN. 
of the compost to each tree, being within reach of| | : 
the planters. [am a true laborer. I earn that I eat, get that 
ing house, on good quality of soil, and rich deep Far too |ittle pains are generally taken in the ! Wear, owe Do man hate, envy no man’s happiness, 
land, with a subsoil either naturally dry or that can important operation of planting. To do this well. glad of other men’s good, content with my farm; 
be made so by draining. Soil on which the elm three persons should always be employed—a lad to and the greatest of my pride is to see my ewes 
grows freely, is, we may be sure, fit for the growth hold the tree upright; a man kneeling to manage 8"2¢ and lambs suck.” 
of the apple or pear. No foot-path or other road the roots, spreading them with the ends inclined | Such is the picture of a husbandman’s life, drawn 
should cross the orchard, and an impenetrable 4 jjtte upward, while the third Jevels the prepared | by the unerring pencil of Shakspeare, and such the 
fence of hedge and ditch, or, better still, a strong soil underneath them: during this process, the tree sentiment we would endeavor to instil into the 
stone wall should surround it, Previous to plant- ghould be lightly shaken, taking care that the crown | minds of our readers. In the structure of our ani- 
ing, the distances between the trees should be fixed of the roots shall not be below the level of the! mal economy, a wise provision has been made for 
on, and the whole field laid out in right-angled surface of the ground. The roots being covered | its healthy action, by making employment of body 
lines, a straight stake being placed at each intersec- | with mould, the man who had the care of them | and miud necessary to procure the comforts of life, 
tion. Thus only can the trees be planted in lines gjould tread the mould on them. This should be | Without “eating the bread of idleness” and thus 
so as to be perfectly straight when viewed in any firmly, uot violently done—the heel of the shoe first deteriorating in muscular strength, and in the ca- 
direction. By this method, the greatest number of coming in contact with the soil on the outside the | pacity or taste for the enjoyment of all that is rich, 
trees can be planted in a given space, 80 as to af- hole, and the toe will then gradually press the earth _rare and beautiful in the garden of nature. 
ford to each an equal area to occupy with roots and to the centre of the roots. This is very different} Let us for an instant transport the eye to yonder 
branches, besides the advantage of passing with fom throwing in coarse clods and stamping on field: See the strong arm guiding the plow and 
carts or wagons to carry hay or collect fruit; or if them, forming a puddle of clay impenetrable to | delving the evrth for treasures whose riches shall 
the field be arable, the plow can thus cross in any water, as I bave often seen done in planting. Jam be revealed to him at harvest time, See him gaz- 
direction, so as to leave but a narrow portion un- aware that trees so planted will, if the roots are |ing with admiration upon the waving corn—the 
tilled. good, and the stoek healthy, after a struggle for a | bleating flocks—the clustering trees—the nent cot- 
As regards distance, some persons who have | year or two, overcome these impediments, but by | ge, and a thousand other things to fill his soul 
written on planting orchards recommend the trees fo}Jowing the rules I have laid down, there will be | With gratitude and praise! That man is the envy 
to stand 22 yards from each other; but from MY | scarcely a check to its growth. of Kings, with a landed title securer than the 
own observation and experience, I think half that | The planting being completed, the tree should throne on which they sit, and happier than he who 
distance, (that is, 33 feet,) will, on the average of be defended against high winds by two stakes, one wears the diadem.” He “ earns that he eats,” and 
land and seasons, produce more fruit, and the trees | on each side, with two cross-bars at top and two | his food thus becomes sweeter to his taste from the 
will come earlier into bearing. An orchard on ; at bottom, and a piece of tarred twine passed across | fact that it is the product of his own lahor. “It is 
pasture land should be appropriated to the specific the top bars and around the tree, until the roots are "wet with no tears, it is cankered with no fraud, it 
purpose of a fruit manufactory, the under crop of  wel}| established. On pasture land, it will be nee- | is stained with no blood.” 
grass being quite a secondary consideration. ‘The essary to have upright paling nailed to the bars, But there are many who seem discontented with 
best orchard I know, as a constant bearer, is one reaching from the root to the head, to protect the | the endearments of a rural life, and sigh for the 
where the branches of the trees meet each other | trees from cattle. | pent-up crowded city. To such we would say, 
in every direction, and shade the whole ground. For planting, mild, serene weather, if possible, ‘shake off the delusion! The gilded drapery of 
A probable reason for earlier bearing in an or-' jg to be chosen, and all the necessary operations | fashion, the pride and pomp of bloated wealth, may 
chard thickly planted would be, that the trees have | should be going on at the same time, under the per- | dazzle the eye, but when we look around for the 
less space for their roots to extend; and as a tree sonal superintendence of the master. One trusty | comforts and quietude of our own peaceful cottage, 
seldom produces much new wood and fruit at the person should prune the injured parts of the tree, | we will soon perceive that these trappings cannot 
same time, it seems a reasonable conclusion, that and cut off all broken roots, and such as are in-| give ease to an aching breast, or slumber to a trou- 
as there is not much surplus sap to form new ‘clined to become tap or perpendicular ones, form- | bled conscience. 
shoots, blossom-buds will be formed instead ; and jng, at the same time, with his knife, a fair propor- We love the country—the green, open country; 
as nurserymen tell us, that if by any means we can tion of root to top, the former rather preponderat- | and would rather go forth to the field, with spade 
once cause a tree to produce fruit, it will after con- ing, and the tree should pass at once out of his! in hand, and “earn that we eat,” than “chew the 
tinue the habit, and as we do not require apple hands into those of the three planters ; these should | food of idleness” or bask in the smiles of fashion. 
trees for timber, a diameter of 33 feet is large be followed the same day by the persons employed Our theatre is there ; our dome is the heavens ; our 
euough for the head of a fruit-tree. to fence the trees, (the materials for which should curtain the dark blue sky; the sweet-scented ho- 
Having determined to plant an orchard, the first pe ready prepared,) so as to leave all finished and /ney-suckle and the green grass are the carpet on 
thing to be prepared ready for transplanting is @ | gecure at night. Should this be neglected, and a which we tread—roses are strewed before us— 
heap of compost formed of old turf, slacked lime, wet, windy night succeed, injury may be done that | the tinkling bell awakes us, and the rising sun 
and farin-yard manure ; these should be well mixed eannot be remedied. | points to our work, Who would not be a farmer, 
together during the spring and summer preceding, The trees, if purchased of a nurseryman, should _and live in such a country ?—Valley Farmer, 
so as to form a mass of material resembling the be selected in September. A liberal price being | [Ay, who would not?—especially if there was 
mould of rich land —indeed, could a sufficient quan | paid, few nurserymen would object to their stock | no rot to destroy the ‘laters, no frost to blast the 
tity of this be obtained, it would at once form the being picked out, and the best trees are thus se- corn, nor rust nor weevil to prey upon the wheat. 
material required. The holes should be dug in cured with more certainty as to sorts. The day | Free of these and other drawbacks, rural life might 
the winter, so as to expose the soil to the action of for planting being fixed, an order for the trees to be more aptly identified with “rural felicity.” To 
the frost. If the subsoil be clay, the earth should be ready one day before, will bring them fresh to | preach content, is an easier thing than fo be content. 
be cas: .n three divisions round the hole, so as to hand, and the neglect of this produces more fail-' Unalloyed prosperity is the fortune of none.] 











{The following are an Englishman’s views 08 
the subject of forming an apple orchard. We copy 
from the London Agricultural Gazette :] 


The site of an orchard should be near the dwell- 
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CATTLE FAIR AT BRIGHTON. | 

Few of our readers, probably, are at all aware 
of the stirring and extensive operations of a cattle 
market day at Brighton. The usual dry weekly 
report of sales, while it furnishes the drover and 
cattle-dealer, with the index of prices necessary to 
regulate his own movements, gives the general 
reader no conception of what Brighton Cattle Mar- | 
ket really is. | 

A few hours spent at Brighton, on Monday last, | 
gave us some new ideas of the magnitude and im-| 
portance of the Cattle Fair, and of the manner in | 
which the varied operations of the day are con- 
ducted, With the exception of the innocent quad- 
rupeds, the mingled mass of living objects which 
first met the eye upon the market ground, remind- 
ed us of the congregation ef spectators at an old-| 
fashioned fall training. We soon discovered, how- | 
ever, that very few of the immense throng were | 
mere lookers-on; all seemed to be actors in the} 
scene, being duly armed and equipped for the ser- | 
vice of the ovcasion; and the number of whips | 
which graced the hands of the multitude, gave a 
painful impression of the aggregate amount of| 
twinging which the cattle of that day were destin- 
ed to undergo. But as the cattle were the objects 
of our special attention, we must confine our no- 
tice more particularly to them. Men, and enough 
of them, can be seen any day; but such a mass 
meeting of beasts of the pasture, is a rare specta- 
cle. 

There were on this day (Sept. 29,) an unusual 
number of cattle at market. The beeves ready for 
slaughter, numbered three thousand, at least; the 
sheep nearly as many more; and there were about 
two thousand of the happy swinish multitude. 
These were all in appropriate enclosures, which 
are neatly and substantially fitted up for the pur- 
pose, and which are let out on market-days by the 
proprietors of the grounds, at prices varying from 
50 cents to a dollar, for the privilege of filling them 
with cattle. In a central position amidst these 
pens, an observatory has been erected, which over- 
looks the whole collection of beasts, and from which 
an acute observer may select a victim for the butch- 
er’s knife, or an epicure himself whet his appetite 
for a sirloin, a spare-rib, or a mutton-chop. On as- 
cending this place, the first man that we chanced 
to notice among the “army of observation,” was 
the very exemplification of corpuleucy—a_ perfect 
pattern for an alderman—* two single gentlemen 
rolled into one.” It did not appear in what capac- 
ity he was upon the ground ; but no one would dare 
to doubt that he had a perfect right to be there. 
And, if « drover, as be probably was, he had as 
good a right to be fat; for if 





“ He who rules o'er freemen should himself be free,” 





why is it not equally proper that he who drives fat | 
oxen should himself be fat ? 
It is obvious that to dispose of such an amount. 
of live stock in one day, there must be system and | 
promptitude of action. The rules of the market) 
are strict, and they are rigidly observed. The sales, 
to a large extent, are effected through the agency 
of cattle brokers or commission dealers, who are 
qualified, by long experience, for the business, The 
cattle are brought from various sections, some of 
them from a great distance-—from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, the western counties of this 
State, Western New York, and even Ohio, Many 
are yet driven in the old way, bu: many more are 
transported by railroad. Cattle are now brought 
by railroad a distance of 200 miles in 24 hours. 


been accomplished in less than a fortnight. 


NEW FNGLAND FARMER, 


This distance, if they were driven, could not have 
The 
number of cattle brought from Maine, is yearly in- 
creasing. That State is becoming noted at Brigh- 
ton for beefas well as sheep. Some of the extra 
cattle at market this week, were from Maine; and 
generally the best sheep aud lambs are from there, 
And Maine not only furnishes us with fatted cat- 
tle, but with a supply of its surplus fodder. The 
eastern bundle hay, we observe, is preferred at 
Brighton, where large quantities are used for fod- 
dering the market cattle. 

The cattle, sheep and hogs which change hands 
at the weekly Brighton Fair, are scattered in every 


i direction, to supply the vast market which is fur- 
nished by the thickly populated region within fifty | 


miles of Boston. About 200 head ot beef cattle 
are purchased every week by dealers or cattle 
brokers from New Bedford, Taunton, and Fall Riv- 
er, whither they are driven to supply the butchers 
of those places and their neighborhoods. As many 
more, perhaps, go to Lowell, Salem, Danvers, &c. 
Other neighborhoods are supplied in the same man- 
ner. About 500 are slanghtered weekly in Brigh- 
ton, or 25,000 a year, for the Boston market. 

But as we have enough to say about Brighton 
and its market to make another chapter, we will 
for the present stop here.— Bost. Traveller. 


For the New England Farmer. 


MERRIMACK CO. (N. H.) CATTLE SHOW, &c. 


Mr Breck—Dear Sir—Being in the vicinity of 


Boscawen, N. H., the present week, I attended the 
Merrimack County Cattle Show and Fair, which 
was holden at the pleasant village of Fishersville, 
in the south part of that town, on the 8th and 9th 
inst. I was very much gratified with the spirit ex- 
hibited by the farmers of the county in the cause 
of agriculture. I was informed that the exhibition 
of everything pertaining to these Shows, was more 
fully represented than upon any former occasion, 
but cannot particularize—my principal object being 
to say a few words in referenceto the annual ad- 
dress, delivered by the President of the Society, 
N. B. Baker, Esq., of Concord, one of the editors 
of the N. H. Patriot,—a young gentleman of edu- 
cation, and who has taken a deep interest in the 
eause of agriculture. In his address, he did not 
attempt to instruct the farmers in their manual, but 
in their intellectual labors, and most clearly pointed 
out to them the rank and standing they ought to 
claim for themselves, and the importance of some 
alteration in the conrse of studies in our common 
and high schools and colleges. He strongly im- 
pressed upon the audience the good results that 
would accrue, by introducing into all our semina- 
ries of learning, as a part of the regular studies, 


Agricultural Chemistry, with its kindred branches, | 
| Geology, Mineralogy, and Botany. 
pressed upon the farmers their duty of more gene- | 


He warmly 


rally sustaining and patronizing the agricultural 


publications of the day, and vividly contrasted their | 


neglect in this matter, when compared with other 
professions. 

He spoke of the great change in public opinion 
that had taken place in regard to the standing and 
respectability of the farmers. He gave some sta- 


tisties of the largest Societies of Massachusetts, | 
New York, and England, and spoke of the deep in- | 
terest taken in the cause by nen of the highest in-- 


tellect and standing, both in Europe and in this 
country* 
That veteran in the cause of agriculture, ex-Gov. 


Hill, was pointed out to me, as also Gov. Steele, of 
N. H. Gov. Hill is one of the editors of the other 
N. H. Patriot, and the Farmers’ Monthly Visitor. 
With such men to assist and stimmlate them on, the 
farmers of that section of the “Granite State” have 
nought to fear, if they only prove true to themselves. 

But what was better than all, the address of the 
President was of the right sort to take with the en- 
tire mass of intelligent farmers of the county. In 
mingling with the numerous company, after the 
services at the meeting house, I heard not a single 
lisp from any one, but that of entire satisfaction 
and approbation. Ww. 

| Oct. 10th, 1845. 


| [As we were unable, this year, on account of 
| business, to be present at the Show of the Worces- 
| ter Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, we copy 
| the following notices of their exhibitions, from the 
| Worcester Spy :} 


| CATTLE SHOW. 


| The Annual Cattle Show, &c., in this town, on 
ithe 8th inst. brought together, in the estimation of 
| many of our citizens, a greater concourse of peo- 
_ple than has ever attended on any similar occasion. 
/And we feel great confidence in expressing the 
opinion, that, all who were present must have been 
abundantly satisfied with the exhibition, The 
Plowing Match, in the estimation of the best judg- 
es, Was more uniformly excellent than any that has 
preceded it, the several portions being done so 
| well, and so nearly alike, that it was very difficult 
| for the committee to do exact justice among the 
several competitors. 

The quality of the Stock was pronounced re- 

markably fine, though not generally in so good con- 
dition as usual, owing to the Jong and severe 
drought of July, August, and the fore part of Sep- 
| tember. 

The exhibition of domestic, Household Manufac- 
tures, Agricultural Implements, &c., is well spoken 
of, but of the details of this, and the other portions 

' of the Show, we cannot speak in this article, but 
| must refer our readers to the reports of the com- 
mittees, 

Of Judge Thomas’s address, we hear but one 
| Opinion expressed—that it was a beautiful, chaste, 
and eloquent production, singularly appropriate to 
the occasion, abounding in good sense, relieved by 
occasional sallies of wit and humor. It will, un- 
doubtedly, be published. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


The members of the Horticultural Society, and 
| people of Worcester County, have every reason to 
‘be eminently satisfied with the annual exhibition. 
‘It was indeed a splendid affair, and received the 
unqualified commendations of all’ who were pre- 
sent. 

It is wonderful to see the change which six or 
eight years has wrought in respect to the new va- 
rieties of fruit brought into culture. Formerly 
there were exhibited but two or three kinds of 
good jate peaches; now, they are very numerous, 
and of so much better kinds, as to have driven all 
the old varieties out of the exhibition. Formerly, 
we saw hardly any good pears but the Seckel and 
the St. Michael, and but few specimens of them; 
while now, the names of the fine kinds that are 
shown, are almost legion. It is true that many of 
them, as yet, are in the hands of but few of our 
-fruit-growers, but a right spirit is abroad, and they 
are being rapidly disseminated, Those who see 


| 


| 
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our exhibitions a dozen years hence, will see such 
a show of pears as no place, probably, in New Eng- | 
land, can make at the present time, 

But, for the present, the Apple is the pride of 
our exhibition. In that, we believe, we may chal- | 
lenge competition with any other place, in this_ 
country or elsewhere. A gentleman from Boston, 
himsel{' a successful cultivator of fruit, who was for | 
some time a resident in Europe, remarked to us, | 
that he had never seen so fine a display of fruit, 
He wished the whole exhibition, just as it was, 
could be transferred to the Horticultural rooms in | 
London, to show the people of that country what 
our climate would do. 


Important to Potato Growers.—My attention has 
been attracted to the disease which has shown it- , 
self so extensively amongst growing potatoes. 
find in almost every instance, that the epidermis of | 
the stalk, below the surface of the ground, is more | 
or less in a state of decay, often disintegrated and | 
completely rotten; the leaves and branches accord | 
with the state of that part of the stalk below the | 
ground. ‘The tuber, beneath the outer skin, is first | 
spotted brown ; these spots extend and penetrate | 
towards the cevtre, quite changing the nature of | 
the potato, 


as We supoose, upon the disease which has de- 
stroyed the tops. The first is merely a complete 
stopping of the growth of the tuber before the 
starch or farinaceous portions had become fully 
elaborated, and the potato is mealy and waxy. The 
second is the rot, by some called the dry rot, which 
attacks the potato and causes its total destruction 
We have seen some potatoes which were dug ear- 
ly, that appeared to be very fair and sound, which, 
nevertheless, in a few days began to decay, and 
were soon worthless. 

As a general rule heretofore, it has been found 
best when digging potatoes, to let the sun and air 
come to them as little as possible. Some one has 
recommended the plan of drying the potatoes of 





this season, and having them quite clean before 
storing them. Indeed, he thinks this mode abso- | 


the insiduous advances of the rot, which has been | 
so destructive to them after being put into the bin | 
in an apparently sound condition.—.Maine Far. 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. | 

Saturday, Oct. 11, 1845. | 


The exhibition of Dahlias was the best of the | 


| OFFICERS OF THE MASS. HORT. SOCIETY. 


Ata meting of tie Society held on the Ith 
iust., the following Officers and Standing Commit- 
tees were chosen, the term of office commencing 
Jan. 1, 1846, and ending Jan. 1, 1847: 

President—Marsnact P. WiLper. 

Vice Presidents—B. V. French, Jona. Winship, 
Cheever Newhall, E. M. Richards. 
Treasurer—Samuel Walker. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. E. Teschemacher. 

Recording Secretary—Ebenezer Wight. 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology— 
John Lewis Russell, A. M. 

Professor of Entomology—T. W. Harris, M. D. 


Professor of Horticultural Chemistry —S. L. Da- 


j lutely necessary for the preservation of them from | pa, M. D. 


Committee on Fruits—Samuel Walker, Chair- 
man; P. B. Hovey, jr., O. Johnson, J. Lovett 2d, 
D. Haggerston, J. F. Allen, Geo. Newhall, A. D. 
Williams, F. W. Macondry, J. 8. Cabot, E. Wight. 

Committee on Flowers—Joseph Breck, Chair- 
man; H. W. Dutton, 8. R. Johnson, P. Barnes, W. 
E. Carter, E. A. Story, Alex. McLennan. 

Committee on Vegetables—W. B. Kingsbury, 


Those nearest the surface are most season; very fine specimens were to be seen in the | Chairman ; J. A. Kenrick, John Hill, 8. C. Mann, 


injured ; in some cases, the lowest on the root are | stands of every contributor, and no doubt the most | Josiah Newhall, A. D. Williams, jr., James Nugent. 


not at all affected, while the upper ones are use-| perfect blooms ever exhibited in our rooms were | 
It would require too much room to | 


less. I should therefore expect that the longer the | 
crop remains in the land, the greater the injury | 


will be. 


It seems, from the microscopic appearances, that | 


among them. 
go into detail and name the different varieties of 
each contributor, or even to note those of the most 
perfect character. 


Committee on the Library —C. M. Hovey, Chair- 
man; C. K. Dillaway, J. E. Teschemacher, E. 


| Wight, R. M. Copeland, J. Breck. 


As we are in hopes of having a | 


Committee on Synonyms of Fruit—M. P. Wild- 
er, Chairman; B. V. French, 8. Downer, W. Ken- 
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the starch escapes injury for a long time after the | still more brilliant display at the next exhibition, | 
skin and cellular parts are gone; and as the whole | we shall defer enumerating the most desirable ya- | 
of the nutritive powers of the potato reside in the | rieties of the different classes, until the close of the | 


Executive Committee—M. P. Wilder, Chairman ; 





starch, | should recommend that wherever the dis- | 
ease has shown itself to any extent, the crop should 
be immedietely dug, whether ripe or not, and the 
starch extracted by the following simple process: 
After washing the roots, let them be rasped fine, | 
and thrown into a large tub or other vessel, pour | 
on a considerable quantity of water, and well agi- | 
tate and rub the pulp with the hands. All the’ 
starch or fecula, will, from its great weight, fall to | 
the bottom, and the skin and fibrous matter will | 
flout; wash the starch in one or two more waters, | 
allowing it to fall at each washing ; spread it on | 
cloths in a warm room to dry. 

In this way, about 21 Ibs. will be obtained from | 
every 100 Ihs. of potatoes, and it contains as much | 
nourishment as the original roots ; it will keep any | 
length of time, and might be used with flour for | 
bread, puddings, pies, &c., as well as a farinaceous 
food by itself. This is much better than throwing | 
away the diseased roots, and will furnish food for | 
tens of thoussnds who might otherwise want it.— | 
W. Herapath, in the Bristol (Eng.) Mercury. 


' 


The Potato Harvest.—Perhaps in no year since 
the settlement of Maine by the white man, has the 
farmer had so much reason to look upon and com- , 
mence the potato harvest with such, we may say, | 
mournful interest, as at the present. 

A disease with which we have hitherto, as a com- | 
munity, been wholly unacquainted, has swept the | 
whole length and breadth of the State, withering 
and blasting this crop in a singular manner. 

In harvesting potatoes this year, much care ought | 
to be taken to separate the defective ones from the 
others, because it has been found that if any that 


season, when we shall endeavor to make a list of 


the new and old varieties that have bloomed this | 


season, and that have given the best satisfaction. 
The following gentlemen contributed Dablias, 

viz: M. P. Wilder, Presd’t of the Society, 80; Par- 

ker Barnes, 100; Hovey & Co.,75; H. W. Dutton, 


75; W. B. Richards, 110; Breck & Co., 130; J. 
Stickney, 70; Thomas Mason, 40, and 2 bouquets; | 
James Nugent, 100; John Hovey, 40, and 4 bou- | 


quets; J. Parker, 5; Messrs. Winship, 50, togeth- 
er with a fine display of Roses and other cut flow- 
ers, (By mistake, the contributions of the latter 
gentlemen last week, consisting of Dahlias, and 
a great variety of cut flowers, were omitted in the 
report.) 


From D. Haggerston, a magnificent pyramidal | 


bouquet, composed of a great variety of choice 
green-house and other flowers—the richest of the 
senson. 

From Madame Bigelow, two flowers of the Cac- 
tus triangularis. 

From Messrs. Hovey & Co., a splendid display 
of Roses, Fuchsias, &c., also, six very neat hand 
bouquets, 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, one large and four 
small bouquets. 

From Wm. Kenrick, by Miss Russell, a basket 
of flowers and 4 bouquets. 

The committee award to David Haggerston, a 
gratuity of $5 for a bouquet. 
~ 'To Wm. Kenrick, a premium of $1 for a basket 
of flowers. 

For the Committee, 


Joseru Breck. 


/ 


Vegetables —From H. 


are only elightly affected be mixed with the sound | fowers and 3 Broceoli. 


ones, they will communicate the rot to the whole 
mass, We have noticed two effects consequent, 


From J. Nugent, 13 fine large blood Beets. 
W. B. Kinessury, Chm’n. 


‘| A. Aspinwall, J. J. Low, EF. M. Richards, Otis John- 


son. 
Finance Committee—Cheever Newhall, Chm’n ; 
E. M. Richards, Joseph Balch. 


BRISTOL CO. AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


The annual exhibition of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Bristol County, took place at Taunton, on 
Wednesday of last week, The Democrat, of that 
place, says: “'The day was fine, and a larger num- 
ber of people assembled than we ever recollect to 
have seen on a similar occasion. The character of 
the exhibition was thought to have surpassed that 
of former years—and everything betokened a flour- 
ishing and improving state of things in the Socie- 
ty. At 1 o’clock, the Society formed a procession, 
and marched to Concert Hall, escorted by the Eas- 
ton Band, where a dinner had been provided by 
Mr Cushman, of the Central House. After dinner, 
the President, Cromwell Leonard, Esq., addressed 
the company in some pertinent remarks. Many 
sentiments were given at the board, some of which 
were responded to by gentlemen at the table. Ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. F. Baylies, Hon. J. 
Gardner, Hon. H. Pratt, Rev. Mr Bent, Geo. Ran- 
dall, Esq., J. Daggett, Esq. Dr. A. P. Ladd, and N. 
Morton, Esq.” 

Among the sentiments given, were the following : 


The Agriculturists’ fair and the fair Agricultu- 
rists of Bristol County—The best friends of the hus 


band and the husbandman. 


The true Dignity of Labor—The earnest perfor- 


D. Williams, 2 fine Cauli- | mance of whatever the hand findeth to do. 


The Farmers of Bristol County—May they nev- 


‘er be compelled to apply the dressing to their land 
‘jn homeopathic doses. 
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[From Mr Colman’s last report, we copy the fol- 
lowing account of | 


MARKET GARDENS NEAR LONDON. 


There are large markets in all the principal 


towns; but itis difficult to conceive the amount re- | 
quired for the supply of this mammoth city, with | 


its two million hungry mouths, not one of whom, 
sca’ cely, in any direct form, produces a single mouth- 
ful for himself. 

The extent of the vegetable gardens in the neigh- 
borhood of this great city, is enormous. Fifty years 
ago, it was calculated that there were two thousand 
acres cultivated by the spade, and eight thousand 
by the spade and plow conjointly,. The extent of 
cultivation must, at present, be much greater. It 
is suid of one individual that he had eighty acres 
in asparagus, and of another, that he had sixty, and 
that the forming of the beds was estimated at £100 
per acre. This, undoubtedly, was under the old 
system of growing asparagus, when the soil was to 
be taken out to a depth of some feet, and a bed of 
stones placed at the bottom, and other expensive 
arrangements. Now, asparagus is grown almost 
as easily as carrots or celery, it only requiring to 
be first grown in a nursery or seed-bed, and then 
transplanted in the bottom of deep furrows or 
trenches, made two feet distance from each other, 
well bedded with manure, and the bed itself kept 
constantly clean, and annually covered with a load- 
ing of manure in the autumn, which must be dug 
in with a fork in the spring. This, in three years 
from the seed, gives as good and abundant a plant 
as under the old method of trenching and bottom- 
ing with stones, and laying a foot of manure on the 
stones. 


The amount of vegetables sent by some individ- 
ual salesmen is enormous. The principal mar- 
ket days are three times in a week, but Saturday 
is the principal day; and it is confidently stated— 
though in relating it I fear that some persons may 
think the credulity of their too-confiding country- 
man has been practiced upon—that a single grow- 
er has been known to send, in one day, more than 
nineteen hundred bushels of peas in the pod, and 
seven or eight loads of cabbages, averaging eight- 
een hundred to a load; and at another season, from 
the same farm, fourteen or fifteen hundred baskets 
of sprouts will be sent in one day, and in the course 
of the year from five to six thousand tons of pota- 
toes. ‘The account given of the sum of money re- 
ceived from the produce of a single acre, is quite 
worthy of remark, if being the statement of a mar- 
ket gardener. Radishes, £10; cauliflower, £60; 
cabbages, £30; celery, first crop, £50 ; second crop, 
£40 ; endive, £30—making a total of £220, or 1100 
dollars, for the gross produce of an acre in twelve 
months. 


Besides the market which London presents for 


the disposal of the products of these immense gar: | 
dens, it is to be remembered that labor may be pro- | 


cured at an hour's notice, at any season and for any 
term, and at a low rate of wages. 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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The farmer or | 
: . 4 
gardener is therefore saved the burden of keeping 


up an expensive establishinent for any longer time | 


than their services are needed 3 with this addition, 


that he makes no provision whatever, at any time, 
for housing or feeding them. 


here there is no want of capital with persons who | ed, is to be counteracted. 
undertake such occupations; and itis applied with | this may be one of its first achievements. | 


liberality wherever there is a chance of using it 


In the next place, | 


| 
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tivate a little land well, rather than a large extent | tivation, while the season allows of it; and near 


imperfectly. In the main, this is sound advice on | London, with the help of straw covering, and mats, 
the score of profit. But in agriculture, viewed as | and glasses, some plants are on the ground all the 
a commercial transaction, the profits will corres- year. For this object, and to counteract the effect 
pond with the amount of capital invested or em- of the seasons, the most extensive preparation is 
ployed. Large returns are to be expected only made; articles are prepared of brush, of matting 
from cultivating a large extent of land; or, in oth- and straw, and hand-glasses, or boxes with glass 
er words, pursuing agriculture as a man, who would | tops, and, to guard against insects, boxes with coarse 
command success, pursues any other branch of! gauze tops are prepared in the greatest abundance, 
trade, by devoting his time, talents, and zeal to it, | and changes of the temperature and weather are 
and applying all the means within his reach to its; watched with the most sedulous care. Hot and 
advancement. forcing beds, likewise, and conservatories, and hot- 
The man who, as above, can cultivate one acre | houses, are made ready in the most extensive 
of ground with such eminent success, may culti- forms, for the purpose of forwarding plants to be 
vate one hundred with similar profit, provided he | set out at proper season, and for the growing of 
can give to it the same requisite attention, provided | those plants which require artificial heat. 
a sufficiency of labor and manure are equally at- | Lastly, irrigation is as much as practicable at- 
tainable, and provided, likewise, the market is; tended to, and engines, and watering pots, and oth- 
equally sure and favorable for the disposal of his|er contrivances, are in constant requisition for 
products. these purposes, and as far as they can be applied. 
The eminent snecess of the market-gardeners| The science of gardening is here a substantial 
near London, depends on several circumstances | science ; and young men are as carefully educated 
in their management, which I will point out. In| in its various departments, as in any of the learned 
the first place, the land is thoroughly drained, so as | professions, and receive a patronage according to 
not only to cut off the springs which might render | their skill and merit. Under such circumstances, 
the wetness of the land permanent, but likewise to | the market gardens near London are managed with 
carry off speedily the rain which falls. In the next | a skill and enterprise worthy of all praise, and sure 
place, the land is completely trenched to the depth | of rewards much more substantial. 
of from two to three feet, with the spade. In 
trenching, it is necessary to keep the top soil at 
the top, and not to bring the lower stratum to the 
surface, or to suffer a large portion of the cold earth Saturday, Oct 4, 1845. 
to be mingled with the rich mould, This requires : 
some little calculation. The soil of the firsttrench | From J. Lovett 2d, Flemish Beauty and Louise 
made across the field, must be completely thrown | Bonne de Jersey Pears; Kellam Hill and Drap d” 
out, and so likewise the top soil of the second|Or Apples; Yellow Magnum Bonum, Diamond, 
trench. The bottom soil of the second trenching | and Coe’s Golden Drop Plums—all fine. 
is then to be thrown into the vacant space of the| Stone’s Seedling Pear, from Capt. J. E. Giddings, 
first, and the top soil of the third line upon that. | Beverly. 
Things will then come rightly into their places,—| Isabella Grapes, from Henry Plympton. 
the bottom soil being always thrown upon the bot-| Peaches, from D. Warren, Westboro’. 
tom, the top soil upon the top—while at the end of| | Lemon Rareripe (?) Peaches and Isabella Grapes, 
the piece trenched, that which was first thrown out | from Josiah Richardson, 
must be brought and replaced. Black Hamburg Grapes, from Messrs. Hovey & 
The third point particularly attended to, is ample | Co. 
manuring. For this object they have always plen-| Doyenne Blane Pear, from Mrs. Bigelow. 
tiful stores on hand ; the old hot-beds, when broken | Urbaniste, Ganzell’s Bergamot, Louise Bonne de 
up, furnishing large quantities in that decomposed | Jersey, and Seckel Pears, all superior specimens ; 
state, in which only is its application safe in respect | also, Figs and Black Hamburg Grapes, from J, F. 
to many kinds of plants, Manure is sometimes | Allen. 
| Peaches from G. Merriam, Newton. 


applied in a solid and sometimes in a liquid form, | 

4 . ° . .° 2 a A "ee 

Sometimes, when the ground is dug, the manure is| Baldwin Apples, from Wm, F. Gay. 
Baldwin Apples, from J. L. Tucker. 


dug in with it. Sometimes it is laid on the sur- | 

face ; sometimes it is used with every successive, Fourteen varieties of Seedling Pears from ex- 
crop, at other times with the first crop only ; but ‘Gov. Edwards, New Haven, not yet in eating. 

all these are matters directly dependent upon expe-, Lewis, Andrews(?) aud Seckel Pears, and Ap- 
rience and practice, and which it would be impos-| ples and Peaches without names, from Dr. Kit- 
sible, in such a report as this, particularly to de-| tredge, Portsmouth, N, H. 

fine. Manure in its coarsest state, is seldom ap- Frederick of Wurtemburg, and Pears unknown, 
plied to garden vegetables ; and it is found expe- from Capt. Geo. Randall, New Bedford. 

dient, in respect to liquid manures, to apply them. —Barrett’s Fancy, and other Apples, and a Pear, 
in a diluted and mixed form. iby S. W. Cole. 

The next point aimed at, is to avoid the imme-| Doyenne Blane, Buffum, and Winter Nelis (?) 
diate repetition of the same crop on the same_ Pears ; Sweetwater and native red Chasselas Grapes, 
ground ; for, tho? manure be applied in abundance, ; from Geo. Walsh. 
yet the second and third crops gradually become | Lemon Clingstone Peaches, from A. B. Muzzy. 
deteriorated, Chemistry has not yet determined; Isabella and Sweetwater Grapes, both fine, from 
with precision how this evil, if so it is to be regard- | K. Bailey, Charlestown. 

It is strongly hoped that, Blood Peach, from W, Richardson, Dorchester. 
Plums from Bangor, Me., by J. Hovey. 
Fulton, Urbaniste (extra,) Cumberland, Doyenne 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUIT. 





The next object is, to have a succession of crops, | 


to profit. This is a great consideration, wherever | one crop often growing between the rows of anoth- | Blanc, Frederic of Wurtemburg, and Seckel Pears, 


capital may be safely and advantageously applied 
to land. We often hear the counsel given to cul- 





er, and prepared to take its place as soon as it is and Hubbardston Nonsuch Apples, from C. New- 
removed, so that there is no respite of the cultiva- hall. 
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Beurre Die! and Duchesse d’ Angouleme Pears, | 


from Z. Ho-xiner, Cambridgeport. 

Le Cure Pears, from S. Walker. 

Native Grapes and Pond’s Seedling, from §. 
Downer. 

Porter, and Apples unknown, from J. Hooper, jr. 

Louis Bonne de Jersey, Flemish Beauty, and 
Angleterre Pears, and Peaches, by Capt. J. W. Sea- 
ver. 

Quinces, from W. B. Richards. 

Doyenne Blane and Chelmsford Pears, and Fall 
Greening Apples, from J. Munroe, jr. 

Seedling Apples, from W. Cushing, Hingham. 

Doyenne Blaric Pears, from Mrs. Boardman’s 
Garden, Boston. 

Raspherries, 


Roxbury. 


second growth, from J. Huckins, 
For the Committee, 
J. Loverr 2d. 


For the New England Farmer. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Mr Buckminster, of the Massachusetts Plough- 
man, in his paper of the 4th inst., describing the 
“ Middlesex Cattle Show,” says—- 


“We noticed a number of cattle with a silky 
coat, of a mouse color; these are descendants of 
the Alderneys.” 


Will Mr Buckminster be so obliging as to fur- 
nish the public with the evidence that these cattle 
“of a mouse color,” are “descendants of the Alder- 
neys” ? 

Will Mr Buckminster have the goodness to state’ 
also, in what part of Massachusetts can be found 
the cows of “ Galloway breed,” of which he spoke 
in the Ploughman not long since, as being “ good 
milkers”? A special favor would be conferred by 
giving the names of the owners of these cows, as 
a gentleman is desirous of purchasing some of the 
stock, if geiuine. A.C.S 

Get. Bih, 12345. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 


President Apple-—We are indebted to Benj. F. 
Cutter, of Pelham, N. H., for specimens of this beau- 
tiful apple. They are of large size, averaging 12 
ounces each; .of a greenish yellow color, with a 
blush on one side ; form, roundish, somewhat 
ribbed, and flattened at the ends; stem, short, deep- 
ly sunk in the cavity; flavor, good, but rather too 
tart for a good eating apple, but said to be finer 
when a little more mature: in eating, this and the 
next month. 

We have also received from the same gentle- 
man, three bottles of Tomato Catsup, done up in 
very neat style, and of fine quality. His price is 
$2 40 per doz. 


Mammoth sIpples.—Mr Jacob Lawrence, of Wal- 
tham, has presented to us two mammoth apples, 
which he calls the “ Prince apple.” One of them 
weighs 23 ounces, the other 19, and measure 14 in- 
ches in circumference. They are undoubtedly the 
Monstrous Pippin or Gloria Mundi—a good apple 
for cooking, and of fair quality for eating, when 
mature ; but not a profitable variety for cultivation, 
as, on account of its great weight, it is blown from 
the tree before ripe. 


Small forms may be constantly enriched by ma- 
nure; but deep plowing and rotation of crops 
must he, for the most part, the manure of large 
ones, —Selected. 


ECONOMY IN HOG FEED. 


The scarcity of potatoes in Maine, this season, | 
‘ occasioned by the disease which has been so uni | 
versal throughout the State, will make it difficult 
for many to fatten their pork so economically as 
they would, had not the loss of the potato crop 
taken place. It is therefore a question of some 
importance to many, what shall be used in order, 
to fatten their hogs without too much expeuse. 
Apples are not very abundant, but many far- 
| mers have a good supply, which will help to form | 


a species of food that will bring the swine up to a | 
certain point, after which, they will need some- 
thing more nutritive. Peas are equal, and some 
think preferable to corn, But corn and cob meal 
may be used to good advantage, especially if tho- 
roughly cooked. There should be a good corn 
and cob crusher in every grist mill. If our far- 
mers could get all their “ pig corn,” as they call 
it, ground up with the cob, it would make a great. 
saving, and help meet the lack of other provender. | 
We have used, in times past, (before we were 
so poor as to be an editor, and had hogs,) a mush 
made of apples, corn, and cob meal, sweetened off 
with a few pumpkins, and seasoned with a modi- 
cum of common salt. It made very good swill in- | 
deed, and the hogs expressed themselves delighted 
with it, in their usual interesting and emphatic 
manner. If you have no fixtures for cooking this 
kind of food, and have neither time nor means for 
building one now, you had better procure Mott's | 
Agricultural Furnace.—Maine Far. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The amiable Cowley, in a letter to Evelyn, says : 
“i never had any other desire so strong and so | 
like to covetousness, as that I might be master “ 
last of a small house and large garden, with very 
| moderate conveniences joined to them, and there | 
hesnngy the remainder of my life only to the cul- | 
ture of them and study of nature, and to that plea- | 
'santest work of human industry, the improvement | 
be something which we can call our own.” From | 
| the time of the divine husbandman of Theocritus, | 
‘the subject has addressed itself alike to the affec- | 
‘tions and intellects of all classes—* from the poor | 
weaver with his green box of smoked auriculas, to | 
the lordly possessor of hundreds of decorated acres.” | 
To no class of men do we feel more sincerely 
grateful than to those who have added to our stock | 
of substantial comforts, by introducing to our gar- | 


dens and orchards the best products of remote | 
. | 
countries. 











We owe especial obligation to those | 
who have not only placed within our reach the | 
choicest varieties of fruits, but have taught us how 
to select and cultivate them—who have banished | 
from our markets the bad and substituted the good, | 
and convinced the most ignorant that the very best 
are as easy of propagation and culture, as the very 
worst.—Dollar Farmer. 


| 


A bald eagle flew on board the U. 8. ship John | 
Adams, at sea, much fatigued. He became very | 
tame, walking around from mess to mess, getting a | 


° ° ° | 
crumb here and a drink there. He is now consid- 


in port, fell and struck upon the rail, and from there 


the corpse rose to the surface and drifted ashore, 
‘and when found was frozen stiff. It was deposited 


the Herculaneum revolutions, where republics are 
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Queer Verdict.—Coroners’ juries sometimes re- 
turn queer verdicts, as the following story related 
of one in Rhode Island will serve to illustrate : 

A man at work on the upper rigging of a brig, 


fell overboard and sunk. A few days afterwards, 


in a warehouse close by, and when the coroner 
and his jury came to hold an inquest upon it the 
next morning, it was found horribly knawed by rats. 
After much deliberation, the jury made up a ver- 
dict in the following words, viz: “That the man 
fell from the yard, on the rail, and was killed; that 
he then fell overboard and was drowned ; that he 
drifted ashore, and was frozen to death; and that 
he was afterwards put in a warehouse, where he 
was half devoured by rats.” 

A Roaring Orator.—“ Mr President, I shall not 
remain silent, sir, while I have a voice that is not 
dumb in this assembly. The gentleman, sir, can- 
not expostulate this matter to any future time that 
is more suitable than now. He may talk, sir, of 








hurled into arctic regions, and the works of centu- 
ries refrigerated to ashes, but, sir, we can tell bim 
indefatigably, that the consequence multiplied sub- 
terraneously, by the everlasting principles contend- 
ed for thereby, can no more shake this resolution 
than the roar of Niagara rejuvenate around these 
walls, or the howl of the midnight tempest confla- 
grate the marble statue into ice. That's just what 
Itold ’em.” The President fainted. 








Strict Construction—The New York Tribune 
says, some genius has been construing the new 
postage law in a way that would rejoice the heart 
of a strict “ abstractionist.”. The law says that sin- 
gle letters may be conveyed “for any distance un- 
der three hundred miles, five cents; and for any 
distance over three hundred miles, ten cents.” 
Those letters that are sent a distance neither over 
nor under, but just three hundred miles, of course, 
go free! So that every one who lives just three 
hundred miles from any other body, has the frank- 
ing privilege. 





“J forgot the Baby.”—A Connecticut lady, who 
was in the habit of always leaving something or 
other behind her, whenever she went a journey, 
was not long since promised by her husband the 
present of a handsome shawl, if on the occasion of 
her leaving home the next day, she carried every 
thing she wanted with her. The lady, of course, 
exerted herself to the utmost, and the pair set off 
towards the place of their destination. They had 
not proceeded a mile, however, when the lady ex- 
hibited symptoms of fidgetness, as usual, and on 
her husband’s inquiring as to the cause, she ex- 
claimed in a fright: “Goodness, gracious! J forgot 
the baby !” 


Umbrellas (says an elegant writer,) are like the 


ered one of the crew, and attends to the furling of fleeting hours of youth—once gone, they never 
the royals. He never left the ship until the Prince-| come back; like the dew on the mountain, the 
ton anchored at Pensacola, when he alighted on _ mist o’er the river, the spray of the fountain, they 
her cross jack-yard, took a searching glance, saw are gone, and forever! 

all was right, as far as Uncle Sam was concerned,) [We did read an instance the other duy where 
and returned to his own ship. The singular part! an umbrella was actually returned !) 

part of this occurrence is, that three foreign men- | 
of-war are at anchor near the John Adams, and the 
republican bird will not visit either of them. 


“Dick, what do you call sheer nonsense ?” “ Why, 
shearing a hog for his wool.” 
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Secrest, Weenpenss. Oct. 15, 1845. 


CAUSE OF, AND REMEDY FOR, THE POTATO 
ROT. 

We have thought proper to copy from the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, of Sept. 13th, 1845, the report of 
the examination of Professor Charles Morren, of Brus- 
sels, into the cause and remedy for that dreadful scourge, 
the potato rot. We have done this because the high 
estimation in which his talents are held in Europe, as a 
vegetuble physiologist, places him among the first au- 
thorities on the subject ; and because a gentleman of his 





scientific character and attainments, would be very cau- 
tious in sending forth to the world any opinion at all on 
such an important subject, that had not been examined 
with the most scrupulous care, and with the light afford- 
ed by the improved state of science ; and, lastly, because 
the cause assigned, and 1emedies prescribed by Prof. 
Morren, very nearly indeed coincide with those suggest- 
ed by our esteemed scientific friend, J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., which were first published in the N. E. Far- 
mer. This gentleman has informed us that his experi- 
ments and observations were given much more in 
detail, ina paper transmitted to the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, which he hoped would in sume man- 
ner have been brought to the public notice. But this 
the Society saw fit not to do. 

If this paper is still in existence, we should be grati- 
fied to have it procured for us, for publicity through our 
pages—although the period when it might have been 
made useful, has, for this year, now passed. 

Should the remedy these two gentlemen have sug- 
gested, prove successful, it will be a signal instance of 
the inestimable value of science to agriculture, and an 
earnest of numerous advantages yet to be derived from 
the same source. 

With regard to the disease itself: the other causes as- 
signed for it—as wetness, dryness, or heat of the season, 
degeneration of seed, method of planting, exhaustion of 
vigor by over-ripeping, applying manure in the hill, in- 
sects, atmospheric influence, or an epidemic, (which lat- 
ter terms are so indefinite as to mean anything or noth- 
ing,)—differ so infinitely in different accounts given of 
them, the effect of each in one location being often dia- 
metrically at variance with that in another, that it is ut- 
terly impossible to disentangle their perplexities, cr to 
arrive at any distinct idea on which to found rational 
applications for cure. We trust, therefore, that next 
year, the remedies proposed by these gentlemen will be 
fully and fairly tried ; should they fail, we shall only be 
replunged into our former sea of uncertainty. In the 
meantime, we recommend that all who take up their po- 
tatoes, should strew on them powdered quick lime, or 
wash them in a solution of salt and water, (sulphate of 
copper, named below, is too poisonous,) for it appears to 
us, if the disease be the fungus, and this is destructible by 
these remedies, that the application must be beneficial 
in every case where the disease has not penetrated the 

akin of the potato, and that it will prevent the disease 
infecting those it has not yet attacked. ‘The success of 
this trial with the present crop, will, we think, give us 
some ground to judge of the value of these remedies. 
[exrract.] 

“I learn, by letters irom several foreign friends, that 
the disease which now affects the potato crops in the 
Channel Islands, and in several parts of England, is uni- 


ve will in Belgium, and way all prenenry a ; er yet they may not have ennged the disease, 


as Professor Morren, of the University of Liege, has de- 
scribed the malady, and the remedy to be immediately 
applied, I have seized the first moment of leisure to 
translate part of a letter which he has inserted in the 
Independance of Brussels, fur the benefit of those whom 
it may concern. 

“The real cause of the disease is a mildew fungus, 
which scientific men class under the head Botrytis ; but 
which farmers will easily distinguish, and will name a 
spot, scorch, or burn. Some will attribute it to humidi- 
ty ; others to dry winds, to insects, d&c. Nevertheless, 
it is Of consequence to know the real cause of this phe- 
nomena, for the knowledge of it puts the farmers on the 
road to diminish or destroy, if it is possible, the evil. 

* The Professor has, for several days, followed the 
progress of the disease in several potato fields, and has 
come to the following results: The malady decidedly 
commences by the upper part of the leaves; in several 
instances he has seen the flowers and the seed-vessels 
first attacked. A part of the green tissue Juses its color 
and becomes yellow ; the spots soon after become grey, 
and it is always on the under part of the leaf, or on the 
seed-vessels, that, the next day or two days after the 
leaf has turned yellow, that you perceive the formation 
of a white down. The microscope shows that this down 
is formed by a fungus, which fructifies between the nu- 
merous hairs garnishing the under parts of the potato- 
leaf. This fungus is extremely thin; but it fructifies 
immensely, and reproduces itself by millions. The Pro- 
fessor, after having given a minute detail of the size, &c., 
of this fungus, concludes this part of his letter by saying : 
‘Farmers will tell me that this is a very small body to 
cause such immense ravages; but I will answer that the 
itch is not a malady less to be feared because the acarcus 
which causes it, is a microscopic object. It is after the 
leaves have turned yellow, and the botrytis has made its 
appearance, that the stem is affected. Here and there 
the epidermis turns brown and black, and when you fol- 
low, with the use of the microscope, the infection, you 
soon perceive that it is by the skin that the stem is at- 
tacked. ‘The morbid agent carries its action from the 
skin to the epidermis, and though you do not perceive 
fungus on this last part, itis not the less struck with 
deaih. For those who have a few notions of vegetable 
physiology, these effects are explained. ‘The sap modi- 
fied in living juice, in vegetable blood, forms itself in 
the leaf, and descends through the skin in the stem and 
the roots. There the sap being sickly, deadly, carries 
the poison from the leaf into the stem, and kills it. The 
fact is, that as soon as the black spots are seen on the 
stem, the leaves dry and die, and struck with death by 
a poisonous mushroom, they fall unfortunately to deposit 
in the ground the germs of the poixon. The infection 
soon descends into the potato, and if the malady follows 
its natural course, it is soon affected with the gangrene ; 
it turns brown or yellow, sometimes grey and dark, is 
soon spoiled, and the smell is so disagreeable, that the 
animals refuse to eat them.’ 

‘** The disease being now known, the attention of ag- 
riculturists ought to be turned to diminish as much as 
possible the evil ; because it is well known that all dis- 
eases whicli affect the corn crops, &c., once introduced 
into the country, remain and propagate more and more. 
This year the epidemic seems to be universal ; the germ 
is everywhere ; and if a remedy is not immediately ap- 
plied, the crops will be affected next year, and then it 
will become more difficult to extirpate the evil. 

“1. When the potato-haulm is infected with the dis- 
ease, mow it down, and immediately burn it. 2. Act in 
the same way in potato-fields that seem to have escaped 
the infection , for though they may appear so to the eye, 








3. The po- 
tatoes diseased ought also tobe burned. 4. The seed for 
next year ought to be steeped with lime, sulphate of cop- 
per, or common salt, diluted in water, in order to kill 
the fungus, if any, on the potato. 5. ‘he potato fields 
of next year, ought to be as far off as possible from those 
of this year. 6. A mixture of lime, common salt, and 
sulphate of copper, should be strewn on the potato fields 
infected—this mixture having the power of destroying 
the poison left in the ground by the infected plants.” — 
Richard Giffard, St. Peter's, ited 

A Remarkable Occurrence.—A few days since, one of 
our agents delivered to us $42, being the dues of a west- 
ern subscriber for teentyone years’ subscription to the 
N.E. Farmer! Tilt within three years past, our terms 
were $3 per annun, if not paid before the expiration of 
the year; on these terms, our bill would have amounted 
to $61 50; but our agent compromised, and took the 
former sum. We publicly note this occurrence, as it 
constitutes a singular instance of tardy justice (?) render- 
ed toa newspaper publisher. Our brother publishers 
are solicited to rejoice with us in our good luck. We 
would not omit to state that our veteran patron discon- 
tinued the paper upon paying up his arrears. This is 
also to us a matter of gratulation—and it would be far 
from unpleasant to us ifa hundred more whose names 
are on our list, would discontinue their papers—under 
similar cirumstances. 





Base Incendiarism.—A fire was discovered between 
5 and 6 o'clock, Sunday morning, in the Hortieulturad 
store in the new building of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, School street, occupied by Mr Samuel 
Walker; and when the firemen reached the spot, the 
flames had made considerable progress. However, by 
the exertions of the department, the building was not 
materially damaged, though the fruits and planis belong- 
ing to the Society ond Mr Walker, were destroyed or so 
injured that it is very doubtful whether any of them can 
be preserved. The upper hall, where the Horticultural 
exhibitions are held, was not damaged, neither was the 
library, in the back part of the building. We learn that 
Mr Walker is insured, ag is also the Society, so far as 
the building is concerned ; but the planis which were 
destroyed, cannot be replaced at present, if ever. 

Appearances seem to indicate that some evil-disposed 
person secreted himself in the cellar, and burst or burnt 
open the cellar door during the night, and then set fire 
in some of the drawers in a counter near the door. His 
object could not have been plunder, as the change in the 
money drawer was left undisturbed. 

Some paintings of flowers deposited in the store by 
Mr Nutting, an artist, were destroyed. ‘They were said 
to be very valuable. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon our fire- 
men, who used every exertion to suve the building and 
its contents, nor would any punishment be too great for 
the villain who was author of the mischief, could he be 
caught.—Eagle. 





jp“ The Book of Useful Knowledge—a Cyclope- 
dia of several Thousand Practical Receipts in the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Tradvs’'—issued in numbers, by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, is now completed in six 
numbers, comprising 576 pages. Price, 25 cts. a num- 
ber. So really valuable a work, we believe, was never 
offered to the public at so low a price. 
odical agents and booksellers qeeey- 


i‘ Peter Quint,” on Boussingault’s theories, shali 
have a place in our next. 


For sale by peri- 
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THERMOMETRICAL, 


Keportedtorthe New England Farmer. 





Range of the Thermometer at the Giardenof the proprietor’ | 


efthe New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Northerly exposure. tothe week ending Oct. 12. 





Oct. 1845. | 7AM. | 12,M.15,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 6; s8 | 8 | c8 | NSE 
Tuesday, 7| 50 56 | 53 N.E 
Wednesday, 8 | §2 65 | 61 | K. 
Thursday, 9] 58 61 63 |! E- 
Friday, 10} 59 65 57 | SCO 
Saturday, li | 657 | 66 | 66 N. E 
Sunday, 12| 67 | 74 | 69 | S.E 
BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monnay, Oct. 13, 1845. 


Reported for the N. E. Farmer 


At market 2500 Beef Cattle, 1250 Stores, 4800 Sheep 


and 1250 Swine. 


} 
Prices.— Reef Cattle —Former prices were hardly | 
First quality $4,50. | 


sustatned—Extra $4,75a 4,88. 
Second, $4,090 a4,25. Third quality $3 a 3,75. 
Barrelling Cattle —Mess $3,50. No.1, 83. 
Stores—Yearlings $5 a7; two years old $8 a 15; 
three years old $15 a 24. 


Sheep.—Dull. Sales from 75c. to $1,75. 


Swine.—Lots to peddle 3 and 3 1-8 for sows ; 4 and | 


41-8 for Barrows. Selected lots 31-4 and 41-4. At 
retail from 3 1-2 to 5. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 
a9c. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 250 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 


GRAIN. There have been no arrivals of Grain during 
the week of any importance, and the unfavorable weather 
has served to check the usual demand from the trade. 

Corn—Northern. new, bushel 65 a 67—Southern, round 
yellow, 65 a 66—Southern flat yellow, 63 a 65—do. do. 
white 60 a 62--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 75 a 75—do. Southern, 70 a 75 —Oats 
Southern, 40 a 00 — Northern do. 42 to 43—Beans, per 
bushe! 0 0° a 0 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran 
30 a 00. 

FLOUR. The market is without change, stock light, 
with an active demand, and the late advance fully sustained. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 87 a5 00 
—do. wharf, 3000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low J’d new 2475 a 487—Alexandria, wharf, 4&7 a 000 
—Georgetown, £000 a 5 00—Extra do. 000 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal, 80 00a 0 00—do. City, $600 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 80 00 a 5 5:1—do. Country $0 00 a © 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 85 06a 0 12— do fancy brands, $5 25 
a 550—OVhio via Canal, 84 81 a 4 94—do Si New Orleans, 
cash 80 002000. Rye, 33 25 a 0 00+Indian Meal in bbls. 


$2 50 a 2 62. 
PROVISIONS. There have been further large sales of 


Pork during the past week, comprising about 3000 brs. 
principally Mess. 

Beet— Mess 4 110. new bbl. $9 00 a 950—Navy—83 25 a 
8 75.—No. 1, $0 00 a 0 00—do Prime $5 50 a 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $15 50 a 00 00—do Clear 800 00 a 15 00 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 14 00—do Prime $10 50 a 11 00—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 0020000 
do. Cargo do. 000a000 —Clear do do 800 90 a 00 00~ 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 14—do store, uninspected, 13 a 15—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a is—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
South and Western, 8 a 84— Hams, Boston, 82 8} — 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
63 a 74—do new milk, 74a 0. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ard. 
val. All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

Sales of both fleece and pulled to a moderate extent have 
been made during the past week at former prices. No de- 
mand whatever for export. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood,do 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. 1-2do 
31 a 32--1-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10a 15 — Bengasi do 
6 ai2--Saxony , clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 38——No. 1 do. do. do. 30 a 32—No. 2 dododo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do [4 a 17. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. 9a 10 ; 2d doOao. 

HAY, 20 to 21 per ton— Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 

EGGS, 15 to 18. 





FARM FoR SALE. 


A Farm in Medfield, formerly owned and improved by | 


}Capt. William Peters. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 
near the centre of the village, upon the main road to Hart 
ford, and is passed by several daily stages. 


/and other out buildings are convenient and in good repair 
' There are many Fruit Trees of the best kinds, most of 
which are grafted and in full bearing. 

Also, a two story Dwelling House, in good repair, with 
an excellent garden and fruit trees neariy opposite the above, 


| and a large Pasture and an Orchard within a short distance, | 


The whole or part of the above estate wil! be sold on rea- 
| sonable terms. 
| For further information apply to the editor of this paper, 
| to Elias Phinney, Esq., Lexington, or to the subscriber on 
| the premises. CHARLES C. SEWALL. | 
Medfield, Sept. 23, 1845. 


sented | 





' 


FRUIT TREES, | 

The subscribers offer for sale a great variety 
of FRUIT TREES, ornamental Plants and | 
Bulbous Roots, embracing Pear, Plum, Cherry, | 
' Apple, Peach, Apricot and Quince in all the 

eee choice varieties. Also, Curranis, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
No. 51 and 52 N. Market Street. 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1845. 





, PRINCE’S LINNACAN BOTANIC GARDENS AND 
NURSERIES, 

Fiusuina, Near New York. 
The Great Original Establishment. 


This Nursery Establishment is the largest in 
the Union, covering nearly 60 acres, and compri- 
sing the most extensive and select collection of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
PLANTS ever offered to the public, among 
which are more than 500 varieties of new and rare fruits, 
and about 1000 varieties of rare Flowering Shrubs and Ro- 
ses, which are no where else to be found in America. ‘Whe 
new descriptive Catalogues with precise descriptions and 
| directions for culture, and with reduced prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant, and orders will be executed 
with that accuracy and dispatch which characterises the 


whole establishment. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 







Sept. 23, 1845. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY! 

The subscriber offers for sale at the Cam- 
bridge Port Nursery, all of the new and most 
approved kinds of Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry 
Trees; Grape Vines of all varieties, Raspber- 
ries, &c. Also, 10.000 Cherry Stocks. 

Also, 5000 extra sized PEAR and PLUM TREES 
of the most approved varieties; they have mostly borne 


fruit. 
SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 20, 1845. 


BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 


It consists of | 
about 65 acres of excellent Land, under good cultivation, is | 
well watered and fenced, and of remarkable easy tillage. | 
The house is large and most thoroughly built, and the barns | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agneul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 62 North Mar- 


| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 


Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequen 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

i. So great a reduction of the quantum of power cequisit” 
tu use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 


| els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 


by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less ofien than those of any other 
straw cutter, 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. [tis therefore not so liable as the 
com ppicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


WANTED, 

A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estate, by an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a judicious extent,) the most improved methods of En- 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent know- 
ledge in all its branches. 

For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 
Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 

Jamaica Plain. 


Aug. 28. 





NOTICE. 

The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
short time, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFYF, Jr. 

May 28, 1845. 

GEDDES’S HARROW. 

This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by ; 

) May 21. J. BRECK & CO. 


se 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

A full blood Duraam Butt, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now one year 
ten months old. 

Also, a Butt Catr of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Joun Cranks, sen ,on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 


Guano! Guano! 








Boussingault’s Rural Economy; Price %1,75. Down- 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price 1,75. Stable Keeper’s Com- 
panion ; price 31,00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 


Boston, Sept, 10, 1845 JOS. BRECK & CO. 


Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 





WANTED, 


derstands his business: would have no objections to con- 
duct a small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 
Sept. 10. tf. 





BUCKTHORN SEED WANTED. 
Cash will he paid for a few bushels first rate BuckTuors 
Seep, to be delivered at the store of the subscribers by the 
15th Uctober, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
N. E. Seed Store 51 & 52 N. Market st. 
HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 
The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 





seed, which they can confidently recommen: to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, of al! kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 
Boston, July 29, 1845. 





HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 


A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, 





A situation as Gardiner, by a man who thoroughly un- | 


HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foui | 


of the first chemists of this —? and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
| fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
| recommend the South American, which has also heen care- 
tully analyzed, and found to he a splendid article, and very 
superior, bom free from stones and hard sulstances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 
Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER,. 
A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use, 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases iy taake or small sized ears. Itis 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
togood advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
Labitants of a small town. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed St we 
Nos. 51 and 62, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRICK & CO. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 











CATALOGUE OF SUPERB 
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IMPORTED BY 
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JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 


AND FOR SALE AT THEIR 


Agricultural and Horticultural Warehorse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Up Stairs, 


Embracing a selection of the most choice and superb varieties to be found in Holland—and much superior to common 


ee eee ee ae 


Double Blue.—A la mode; Prince Frederick ; 
Necker; Directeur Van Flora; Parménio; 
La Bien Aimee. 

Double Porcelain Blue.—Comte de St. Priest ; 
Grandeur Triumphant; Porcelain Sceptre ; 
Passe Non Plus Ultra. 

Double Black Blue.—Couronne des Indes; Pou- 
pre Superbe ; Globe Celeste ; Bouquet Pou- 

re ; La Majesteuse ; Bonaparte. 

Double Dark Blue.—Lord Wellington ; Oranda- 
tus; Commandant; Martinett; Violet Foncé. 

Double Red.—Lord Castlereagh; Rose Su- 
preme ; A la mode ; Dido. 





Auction bulbs. 


a ee ee 


HYACINTHS. 


Double Crimson.—Bouquet tendre ; Comte de la 
Coste ; Beauty Supreme ; Moore ; Maria Louise. 

Double Rose.—Groot Voorst; Diadem d’Flora ; 
Temple Van Apollo; Rose Sceptre. 

Double Yellow.—Bouquet d’Orange ; Gloria Flo- 
rem; Jaune Pyramide ; La Heroine ; Ophir. 

Double White with Yellow eye.—Don Gratuit ; 
Grand Magnifique ; Sceptre d’Or. 

Double White with Purple eye-—Hooft; Violet 
Superbe ; Anna Maria. 

Double White with Red eye.—Duc de Berry ; 
Mathilda; Gloria florem Suprema. 

Single Crimson.—Mars : Cochenille ; Aurora. 





en eee 


Double White-—Sultan Achmet ; 
Spheri Mundi, ; Hermin, 

Single Red.—Ami de Ceur ; La Dianna; La 
Victorie. 

Single Rose.-—Charmente Rose ; Maria Chris- 
tana. 

Single Blue.—Henry Le Grand ; Nimrod. 

Single Porcelain Blue.—Grand Vidette ; Vol- 
taire ; Porcelain Sceptre. 

Single Dk. Blue.—Aigle Noir ; La Ami du Coeur. 

Single Black Blue.—Vulcain ; Alexander Nigra. 

Single Yellow.—Adonis ; Colour de Jonquille. 

Single White-—La Candeur; White Pigeon. 


Pyrenne ; 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS.—20 best varieties, viz :—White ; White with yellow, and white with citron cups ; Yellow, and yellow with orange 


Dovste Narcissus.—Incomparable ; Van Scion; Orange Sulphur; 


Sulphur Phenix. 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE JONQUILLES. | 


cups, &c. 


Trumpet minor. 


DOUBLE 


Sincte Nakrcissus.—Poeticus; Trumpet Sulphur; Trumpet major ; 


AND SINGLE SNOW DROPS. 


GLADIOLUS.—Bizantium ; Communis white ; Do. red; Do. purple. 
CROCUS.—Yellow ; Cloth of Gold; Scotch; Purple; Blue; Light blue ; White ; Striped, &c. 
CROWN IMPERIALS.—Double yellow ; Double red; Single yellow; Single red. 


IRIS.—English, 10 varieties ; Spanish, 10 varieties; Persian. 


RANUNCULUS, 25 best varieties. 


Martigon white, 
Ditto brown, 
Ditto flesh colored, 
Ditto brown red, 
Ditto purple, 
Chalcedonicum, 


EUROPEAN CYCLAMEN, Red flowered. 
LILIES. 


Pomponicum, 
Catesbe, 
Monodelphicum, 
Candidum, 
Candidum fl. plena, 





Longiflorum, 
TULIPS. 


ANEMONES, 25 best varieties. 


Umbellatum, 
Aurantia major, 
Ditto minor, 
Surperbum, 
Croceum, 
Kampschaticum. 


A great assortment of superfine varieties from the Public Garden, imported at great expense, now offered at the very low price of $3 per doz. 
Also, Douste Tuuirs, Parrot, Earty, Van Tuott, &c. 


A great variety of miscellaneous Bulbs, including HY ACINTHS, Wolgariensis, Botrioides flo. alba, ceerulea, carnea and major; BELGICUS 
alba, ceerulea, rosa and rubra; MONSTROSUS, Muscata major and minor; PLUMOSUS, &c. 


Also from their Garden in Brighton, Paonies, of every variety ; Carnations ; Picotees and Florists Pinks, of the very best sorts; Herbg. 
ceous Plants, including 50 varieties of Phlox; Chrysanthemums; Roses, in great variety ; Fruit Trees, and Flowering Shrubs ; 
Asparagus Roots; Grape Vines; Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes; Strawberry Plants, §c. 











